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Memoirs of the Right Hon. Alan Gardner, Baron Gardner, of 
Uttoxeter, in Ireland, and Baron Gardner, of Uttoxeter, in 


England. 
pas nobleman may be justly considered as the architect 


of tiisown fortune. His father was lieutenant-colonel of 
the 1ith regiment of dragoons, and Alan was the eighth of 
twelve children by his second wife. Having manifested an 
early predilection for the naval service, he was stationed at the 
age of thirteen years, on the quarter-deck of the Medway, of 
60 guns, and had the good fortune to be placed under the im- 
medi: ite inspection of an excellent officer, Sir Peter Denis, who 
had been third lieutenant of the Centurion, and was patro- 
nised by commodore, afterwards Lord Anson. In this vessel 
he remained two years, and was present at an engagement, at 
the conclusion of which a French ship of the line (the duc 
d’Aquitaine) strack her cclours to two English men of war. 
Our young midshipman afterwards accompanied his com- 
mander, first into the Namur, of 90 guns, in which he served 
under the gallant Admiral Haw ke, during the expedition against 
Rochfort, ‘and then into the Dorsetshire, of 70 guns. While 
on board of the latter, he was taught one of the Tessons of the 
old, which he, in his turn, has frequently repeated to the new 
school. 

Being cruising with a squadron to the westward, May 99, 
1758, a Signal was thrown out for his ship to give chace, which 
she accordingly obeyed, and soon afier came up with the Rai- 
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sonable, a French sixty-four, commanded by the chevalier de 
Rohan. Captain Denis did uot fire a single g run until he could 
do it with eftect ; and then, aftera close engagement, that con- 
tinued without interraption from seven until nine o’clock in 
the evening, obliged the enemy to strike ; the number of the 
killed amounting to sixty-onc; avd the wounded to one hun- 
dred. Mr. Gardner was also on board the Dorsetshire, No- 
vember the 20th, 1759, in the general engagement off reige~ 
between the English and French fleets, conmanuded by Sir 
Edward) Hawke /and the mavshal de Conflans.; an&*Captain 
Denis was one of those officers who, particularly disiinguished 
themselves on that occasion. The highest encomiums were 
-bestowed on him personally by the con nna’ der in_chiet, whip 
thanking him for his services, in the warmth of his gratitude 
deciared that the captains of the Dorsetshire and Resolution 
aes and Speke)“ had behaved like augels, . 

After near five years constant ewnployment, Mr. Gardner, in 
1700, passed the ususl examination, and was « appointed a lieu- 
tenant on boar tthe Bellona, into which be followed his patron, 
Sir Peter Denis, who ‘was soon after appointed to the Charlotte 
yatea, for the parpose of bringing x over ber present ma jesty. 
Under Ca apthin Falconer, who succeeded to the command, he 
ass isted at the capture of Le Courageu x, of 74 guns, and was 
in April, 1762, promoted to the rank of master aud comman- 
der, and appointed to the Raven, of 16 guns. Mr. Gardner 
femaiacd upwards of four years without obtaining apy superior 
rank. 


fn May, 1766, he was made post into the Preston, of 


50 guns, which had been fitted out as the flag ship of Rear- 
Admiral Parry, whom he accompanied to Port Royal, in Ja- 
maica. ~ As profou nd peace then pr vailed, Captain Gardner 
had neither an opportunity to distinguish nor to enrich him- 
sel: “On the expiration of the usnal period the Preston re- 
turned home, and was put cut of commission. ‘The contest 
Ww ith Ame rica, soon after followed by a ee neral war with France, 
Spain, and Holland, however uufortunate it might prove for 
the general interest of the country, yet was attended with 
many individual advantages, as it rescued a number of pro- 





mising young men from obscurity, and enabled them to prove 
serviceable to their country. 


Captain Gardner had by time become a busband and 
father. © While at Jamaice, (May 20, 1769) he married Susan- 
nalt Hyde, the only daughter of F Bran is Gale, esq. a planter 
in Ligue ‘ia. This lady bad already brought bim four ehtl- 





dren; and as he had now the prospect of a family to the full 
as numerous as that of his father, and was at the same time ame 
bitious of rising in the service, an appointment of course be- 
caine an objeet of cousequence io him. Nor did he solicit in 
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A 
vain 5 he obtained the Maidstone, a frigate of 28 guns, in 
which he sniled for the West-liux yp early in 1778, and in the 


course of that year he fortunat > obtained a oe capture on 


the coast of Awmerica. 

On the 4th of November, while cruising about sixty leagues 
to the eastward of C vape Henry, he gave chace to aud came up 
with the Lion, a French man of war, with fifteen hundred 
hogskeads of istinked belonging to the merchants. Although 
the hold of this vessel was sponded with merchandize, yet the re 
re 





were forty guns and two hundred men on board ; she therett 
sustained a severe action, and killed four and wounded nine of 
the Maidstone’s men before slie tsksunhabad. Captain Gard- 
ner bore away with his prize for Antigua; and soon after his 
arrival in the West-Indies, he was appointed by Vice-Admiral 
Byron to the command of the Sultan, of 74 guns. Liitherto 
the su! ject of this memoir may be considered wierely as a pri+ 
vate ¢ hi wacter, but from this moment he is to be rank ed asa 
public man, oce cupied with his professional duty, anc | engaged 
in almost every great ac tion d luring the Spi ice of the subsequent 
twenty-two years, Ww hich constitu te one of the most im port: int 
epochs it uthe naval his tory of Great Britain. 

Having now obtained a ship of the line, Captain Gardner 
remained under the command of the gallant, but unfortunate 
Byron, whose fate it was to encounter aud combat unceasingly 
with dangers, difficulties, and hurricanes, in every quarter of 
the habitable globe. In an engagement which took place with 
the Count dEstaing, off the island of Grenada, the French, 
instead of being interior in force, as had been supposed, exhi- 
bited no less than twenty seven sail of line of battie ships, not- 
withstanding whieh, the Sultan, which was the headmost of the 
British squadron, eave chace, the moment that the signal was 
thrown out, and did not return the enemy’s fire until she could 
get into close action. Vhe Enehsh admiral was once more un- 
fortunate; for although he determined, notwithstandi ing his 
manifest inferiority, to give battle, vet the French a lways took 
care to bear up so as to avoid it; and their ehi ps being . ur bet t~ 
tersailers, they Were thus enabled, at will, to pre veata decisive 
engagement. Byron, in his official letters to the lords of the 
admiralty, pays im ny compliments to the gailantry of Vice- 
Admiral Barriagton, and the Captains Sawver and Gardn 
the last of whom ha d no Jess than sixteen men killed an‘ thirty- 
nine wounded. 

Soon 






oe 
after this drawn battle, the Sultan was ordered 


maica, whence Captain Gardaer returned the following 4 
Encland wit! ‘Oy Sy Se af Dis 
wWaand with a convoy under his eare. On his arrival, his 


was pald off; and after remaining fora short tim 
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force the fleet of Sir George Rodney, who had meanwhile 
succeeded to the chief command in the West-Indies. Cap- 
tain Gardner had the good fortune to join the admiral previous 
to the memorable 12th of April, 1782. On that glorious day 
the Duke was second to the Formidable, the ilag-ship of Sir 
George Rodney, and Captain Gardner was the first to break 
through the enemy’s line of battle, according to the new plan 
of attack adopted by the British admiral on that occasion. 
Daring one period of the action, the Duke, in conjunction 
with the Formidable and Namur, had to sustain the fire of 
eleven of the enemy’s ships, and their loss was proportionably 
great, On board the Duke thirteen men were killed, and filty- 
seven wounded, among the former of which were the master 
and boatswain. Such a spirited conduct entitled Captain 
Gardner to the particular notice of the commander in chicf, 
who was so well pleased with the exertions of all under him as 
to remark in an emphatical manner, “ that he wanted words 
to express how sensible he was of the meritorious conduct of 
all the captains, officers, and men, who had a share in this glo- 
rious victory, obtained by their gallant exertions.” 

Soon after this a long peace ensued, during which, the sub- 
Ject of this memoir appeared sometimes ina civil, and some- 
times in a naval capacity ; having acted as commodore on the 
Jamaica station, on board the Europe, of 50 guns, in the 
years 1785, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and in 1790 asa lord of the admi- 
ralty ; he also, as will be seen bereafter, obtained a seat in par- 
Jiament. 

(To be continued.) 





Description of Osman Oglu, a Turkish Sportsman, at Ephesus. 
[From M‘Gill’s Travels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia.] 


\ E had not alighted long at the Caffene, before we re- 

ceived a visit from one of the chief men of Osman 
Oglu, prince of these parts, wlio was here upon a shooting ex- 
eursion, and had dispatched this gentleman to see who we 
were; he smoked a pipe, and drank some coffee; and we, 
judging it prudent, returned the visit to the prince without 
delay. 

This prince, who governs over an immense tract of Asia 
Minor, is about twenty years of age, of manly appearance, 
wich an open and haughty countenance ; all the pride of a 
Turkish sovereign appears in him; his physioguomy betrayed 
no marks of ignorance, or want of talent however ill improved. 
lle sat on a sofa in a mud-walled room, of about fifteen feet 
square. On the right hand sat a falcon; on his left lay a 
young 
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young pointer ; before him were stretched five Spartan grey- 
hounds. None of his people sit in his presence, save the fa- 
vourite, who visited us in his name. When we entered, ac- 
cording to the Turkish custom, he neither got up, nor saluted 
us, but sat cross-legged to receive our homage. Cofice and 
pipes were soon introduced ; here I was amused with another 
Turkish custom—the prince and the favourite were serve: be- 
fore the strangers; our visit lasted only a quarter of an hour; 
the conversation wason the pleasure of sporting. ‘The prince 

ropused a party for the morning following ; we agreed to join 
Finn and then took our leave. 

The youth was surrounded by about fifty armed desperadoes, 
who formed his guard; these are never held in any estimation 
till they have been robbers or freebooters fur many years, and 
have taken away the lives of a few of their fellow-crceatures, 
whether gloriously or ingloriously, whether in bat=le or in cool 
blood ; and they are often called upon by their employer to re- 
count the deeds they have done. 

The morning appeared clad in sable, and clouds full of rain 
topped the surrounding mountains; but long ere the lazy god 
of day arose in the east, the youthful prince paid us a visit in 
our hovel, preceded by his savage band, one of whom, carrying 
a golden axe, demonstrative of his despotic power, paraded be- 
fore him. 

We proposed coffee and pipes to his royal highness, but he 
preferred a tumbler of rum, which he drank off with great re- 
lish. He informed us of his intention immediately to procced 
to the field, and left us to prepare. The regards of all followed 
him, although, most certainly, they were not those of admira- 
tion or love, but they followed a prince; and so prone are men 
to pursue dignities, even in the shape in which they now pre- 
sented themselves, that we soon joined him, though every mo- 
ment in danger of being shot, either by himself, or some of his 
banditti, none of whom would miss the chance of killing a 
partridge, to save the life of a pesavenk yahour, [infidel pimp] 
a name with which they frequently honour us. 

The morning was damp, and some rain dropped occasionally. 
The sport was but trifling, and few birds or beasts were taken. 
Again the day smiled, but it was a sarcastic smile. A gleam of 
sunshine fell upon the prince, which a hasty cloud soon threw 
on the ruins of Ephesus, while the distant thunder seemed to 
murmur, “ js not al! vanity 7” 

Some grew tired of princely pleasure, others continued the 
tedious chace, but the prince himself at length grew wearicd 
of unsuccessful labour, and left the field. 


Singular 
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Singular History of the Pig Pointer. 
[From Bingley’s Memoirs of British Quadrupeds.] 


‘-_ ee persons who have attended at all to the mantiers 
of swine, have observed, that they are by no means de- 
ficient in sagacity ; but the short lives that we allow them, and 
the general confinement they undergo, entirely prevent their 
improvement in this respect. We, however, have frequently: 
heard of exhibitions of “ learned pigs ;” and we know. that 
‘Toomer, formerly the game-keeper of Sir H. P. St. John Milid- 
may, actually broke in a black sow to find game, back, and 
stand, nearly as well as a pointer. 

This sow, which was a thin, long-legged animal, (one of the 
ugliest of the New Forest breed), when very young, took a 
great partiality to some pointer puppies, that Toomer, their 
under-keeper of Boomy-lodge, in the New Forest, was break- 
ing. It played, and often came to feed with them. From 
this circumstance it occurred to Toomer (to use his own ex- 
pression) that, having broken many a dog as obstinate as a pig, 
he would try if he could not also succeed in breaking a pig. 
The little animal would often go out with the puppies to some 
distance from home; and he enticed it farther by a sort of 
pudding made of barley meal, which he carried in one of his 
pockets. The other he filled with stones, which he threw at 
the pig whenever she misbehaved, as he was not able to catch 
and correct her in the same manner he did bis dogs. He in- 
formed Sir Henry Mildmay, that he found the animal very 
iractable, and that he soon taught her what he wished by this 
mode of reward and punishment. Sir Henry Mildmay says, 
that he has frequently seen ber out with ‘loomer, when she 
quertered her ground as regularly as any pointer, stood when 
she came on game (having an excellent nose), and backed 
other dogs as well as he ever saw a pointer. When she came 
on the cold scent of game, she slackened her trot, and gradu- 
ally dropped her ears and tail ‘till she was certain, and then tell 
down on her knees. So stanch was she, that sue would fre- 
quently remain five minutes and upwards on her point. As 
sovov as the gaine rose, she always returned to ‘l'oomer, grunt- 
ing very loudly for her reward of pudding, if it was not im- 
mediately given to her. 

When Toomer died, his widow sent the pig to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, who kept it for three years, but never used it, ex- 
cept for the purpose of occasionally amusing his friends. In 
doing this a fowl was put into a cabbage-net, aud hidden 
amongst the fern in some part of the park, and the extraordi- 
nary animal never failed to point it, in the manner above de- 
seribed. Stu ileury was, at lengib, gbdliged to part with this 
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sow, from a circumstance as singular as the other occurrences 
of her life. A great number of lambs had been lost, nearly as 
soon as they were dropped ; and a person being sent to watch 
the flock, the animal was detected in the very act of devouring 
alamb. This carnivorous propensity was ascribed to her hav- 
ing been accustomed to feed with the other dogs, and to eat 
the flesh on which: they were fed. Sir Henry-sent-her back to 
Mrs. Toomer,, who sold her to Mr. Sykes, of Brookwood, in 
the New Forest, where she died the usual death of a pig, and 
was converted inte bacon. 





ANECDOTES of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
N ICHAEL ANGELO had a'great love for his art, and a 
iN] 


landable desire to perpetuate bis name. A friend of his 
renretted that he had no children’to bequeath the profits ac- 
quired by his profession, to which’he answered, “ My works 
must supply’ their place; and if they are good for any thing, 
they will live hereafter. It would have been unfortunate for 
Lorenzo. Gbiberti, had he not left ‘the doors of S. Giovanni, 
for his.sons and his nephews have Jong since sold and dissipated 
his accumulated wealth ; but his sculpture remains, and will 
continue to record his name to future ages. In his professional 
labours he continued to study to the end of his life, but was 
never satisfied with any thing he did; when he saw any imper- 
fection that might have been avoided, be casily became dis- 
gusted, rather preferring to commence bis undertaking en- 
tirely anew, than atiempt an emendation. Wath this operating 
priaciple in his mind he completed few works in sculpture. 
Lomazzo tells an anecdote, that Cardinal Farnese one day 
found him, when an old man, walking alone in the Colosseum, 
and expressed his surprise at finding him solitary amidst the 
ruins; to which he replied, “ I go yet to school that I may 
continue to learn.” Whether the anecdote be correctly true, 
or not, it is evident he entertained this feeling, for there is still 
remaining a design by him, of an old man, with along beard, 
in a child’s go-eart, and an hour-glass before him, emblemati- 
cal of the last stage of life, and on a scroll over his head AN- 
CHORA INPARO, iu Roman capitals, denoting that no state 
of bodily deeay or approximation to death was incompatible 
with intellectual improvenent. He established it as a princi- 
ple, that to live in credit was enough, if life was virtuously and 
honourably employed for the good of others and the benefit of 
posterity ; and thus he laid up the most profitable treasure for 
bis old age, and calculated upon its best resources; for be 
whose wealth serves only to enrich himself, is insulated as lite 
6 declines, 
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declines, or surrounded by dependants, none of whom wish 
the continuance of his being; but he who has cultivated his 
mind with useful knowledge, and devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of virtue, makes all nature interested in the length of his 
days. 





DESCRIPTION of GIBRALTAR. 


[From Laborde’s View of Spain;‘a new Publication.] 


NIBRALTAR is 5200 varas (yards) long, and 1500 broad, 
in the widest part; the’ perpendicular height is'500, and 
the circumference, including the moles, angles, and bays, 
13,200. The rock is. completely ‘beset with batteries, thrown 
up at all points where they could not render the ascent com- 
pletely inaccessible; so that from Europa point, which ad- 
vances farthest into the sea on the south side, to the highest 
part of the rock, which is that of the north, at about two 
miles distance from the other, there is not a single point which 
has not been put in a defensible condition. On the side near~ 
est Spain, the internal fortifications, made since the time Gib- 
raltar was besieged by the combined armies of France and 
Spain, are astonishing. These improvements are due to Ge- 
neral O'flara, the late governor ; a great number of workmen 
were employed about it for eiglit years, and doubtless with 
immense expence. To give an idea of the labour, it will be 
sufficient to mention that the excavations, effected by the force 
of gunpowder in the centre of the. mountain, and in ihe solid 
rock, form vaults of such height and extent, that during a siege 
they can contain the whole garrison. 

‘These caverns, the most considerable of which is the hall of 
St. George, communicate with the other batteries, established 
all along the mountains, by a winding road, and passable 
throughout on horseback, which must have cost an immense 
sum of money. Itis impossible to restrain your admiration at 
the execution of so bold, { may add so useless, an undertaking, 
since the lower batteries, situated on the same point, on the 
exierior of the rock, are a sufficient defence without this col- 
Jection of cannons suspended in the air in the higher batteries, 
the fire of which enfiladed all the approaches of the enemy 
along the ground, while the others direct their fire from a 
height, and do but little execution. 

On returning towards Europa point, as you enter the town, 
your attention is again struck by considerable fortifications, 
barracks, magazines, and batteries, ‘placed eyery where that 
the nature of the ground will admit. Ou the highest point ot 
Jand the tower of St. George was built, under the directions 
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of General O*Hara ; his intention was to raise it to a sufficient 
height to command the whole of Cadiz, and observe all that 
passed in that port; but the Engiish government did not ap- 

rove of the undertaking, which is therefore left in an unfi- 
nished state, and O’Hara has been obliged to defray the ex- 
pences already incurred out of his own pocket. 

Along the mountain you perceive several grottos, or natural 
excavations; that of St. Michael is the most famous; the 
height of the entrance is four hundred and thirty-seven varas 
and a half above the level of the sea. The cavern below is 
at least seventy feet; a rope is fastened round your body as 
you descend ; it contains columns of chrystalization and sta- 
lectites, imitating all the orders of architecture. The water 
filtering on all sides has formed on the walls, and around, a 
profusion of ornaments of every sort. 

A hundred paces from its gate is another beautiful cavern, 
sixty-five varas square, and the vault twenty-one varas high. 
On the right is an opening, or second excavation, adorned 
with the same caprices of nature, but with so much regularity, 
that it has the appearance of a temple. Perbaps it was for- 
merly made use of for consulting some oracle, probably that 
of Hercules, who was the principal divinity of the place, as 
well as of the cave in the promontory of Ampelusia, on the 
coast of Africa.* From the entry of this cavern you discover 
the whole of the bay of Gibraltar; you command a view of 
the country-houses, the flower and kitchen gardens, which the 
inhabitants have formed, one above the other, on the side of 
the mountain, up to the royal road, and the public walk, ex- 
tending for about half a mile from the town of Gibraltar to 
the new town on the south. 

It is impossible to do justice to the taste and magnificence 
of the English, on seeing the care with which they have em- 
bellished the rock ; tly have spared nothing to cover it with 
trees and flowers, tu support the earth with walls and other 
props, to cut a number of roads through the solid rock, and 
make them passable on horseback and in carriages up to the 
very top; they have even sown some artificial weadows for 
their flocks ; an excellent example to the Spaniards, who could 
obtain, with much more facility, the same advantages in their 
fertile country. From the grotto of St. Michael you discover 
the magazines, the batteries, the new town; ou the south, the 
marine hospital, a handsome and commodious building. The 
view extends over a number of country-houses, to some of 
which beautiful gardens are attached ; in time these new build- 
ings will form a town, as cousiderable as that of Gibraltar. 
Near, there are eight magnificent cisterns, large enough to con- 
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tain 40,000 tons of water. ‘These cisterns are bomb proof; 
they receive all the water which flows dowu the side of the 
mountain, previously purified in coppers erected for the pur- 
pose. The English have formed a project of building over 
these cisterns, an edifice to keep every thing necessary for vic- 
tualling ships; and the hospital, as well as the artillery park, 
being near, they could then instantly refit a squadron with every 
thing it might want. 

On the south side you perceive a number of mountains, 
called Tarfes, divided into upper and lower ; near them a very 
ancient tower, with a cistern and well, formerly stood. In a 
cave in the neighbourhood several stones have been found, 
with human bones above the common size, so strongly in- 
crusted in them as to form one solid mass. 

From Europa point to the gate on the land side are several 
moles, which facilitate the unloading of ships, and enable them 
to cast anchor in greater security ; yet they are constantly at 
work upon them, as well as upon the fortifications, to which 
they are adding something every day. 

Before you arrive at the south gate you observe a large and 
handsome square, surrounded with trees, now called the Field 
otf Mars, formerly the Red Sand; the size is such, that the 
6000 men, of which the garrison commonly consists, can per- 
form their manoeuvres without inconvenience. It is there the 
guard always musters, and on Sundays and holidays they make 
it the grand parade. ‘I'he English troops carry neatness and 
military precision to such excess, that it appears inconvenient 
and ridiculous to those who have served in armies less particu- 
lar.in these respects. It is the same with the regularity of 
their buildings, and the useless labour of their defensive works ; 
they have more the appearance of the park and palace of a 
sovereign, than a fortified town; the lines, embrasures, and 
keys of the arches, are cut with inconceivable regularity, in 
Jarge and hard blocks of stone, and all the military utensils 
are brought to similar perfection. Notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplied means of defence in Gibraltar, the place is not impreg- 
nable on the sea side; and the king’s bastion, on which M. 
D’Arcon directed his floating battezies, seems to me the true 
point of attack. Since the last siege, they have increased the 
works of this line; but such as they now ure, they are not pro- 
portioned to the others, and the means that might be opposed 
to it, if the besiegers were masters of the sea, and directed the 
enterprize better. 

The prevailing religions are the catholic, the church of Eng- 
Jand, and the Jewish; each of them has its own burying- 
ground, among the sandy earth of the mountain. It is ob- 
served, that there is less order and propriety among the tombs 
of the catholics than those of the church of England, where 
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they have each a stone tablet, with a laconic and expressive in- 
scription. The Jews observe the same custom, but the Spani- 
ards do not appear to have treated these monuments with the 
same religious respect.* 

* I quote the very expression of Mr. De Beramendi, a Spaniard, 
from whom I have copied several observations in this article. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





The LIBERTINE’s LESSON; or, The Force of Nature. 
A TALE. 
[Translated from the French of M. Imbert. By E. T.] 


| gc toni D of ample wealth, and indulged from his ear- 

liest infancy in the gratification of every unruly desire, M. 
De Fremival was, by habit and inclination, a complete liber- 
tine. Among the list of his enormities might be reckoned the 
divorcing of two wives, of whom he was tired; and while he 
would break through the most solema oaths made to a credu- 
lous female, he considered himself a man of honour, if he paid 
his debts at the gaming-table, or kept his word, when given, 
for a party of pleasure. Such was Fremival at the time the 
adventure happened which we are about to record. Chance 
threw him one day in the presence of the young and beaatiful 
Milesia ; she was the daughter of a poor labourer, who rented 
an humble tenement on the estate of Fremival. Jerome was 
a widower, and the father of a dozeu children, who were sup- 

_ ported by his daily toil, aided by the feeble, but assiduous ef- 
forts of the amiable Milesia; she was tenderly beloved by her 
honest father, and while she knew it was in her power to lighten 
his toil, and contribute to the comforts of her little brothers 
and sisters, no consideration could induce her to quit the pa- 
ternal roof, even with the most flattering prospect of bettering 
her own condition. 

Fremival no sooner beheld her, in all the simplicity of unaf- 
fected loveliness, than he formed a plan to seduce her. Mean- 
while, the worth of the old man was universally known and 
respected ; the misfortunes and virtues of his beauteous 
daughter bad interested many generous characters, among 
which was a worthy notary, who, understanding that Jerome 
was so distressed, at times, as to be unable to procure the nee 
cessaries of life for his infant family, sent him a sum of money, 
with an assurance of the same benefaction being continued 
annually. 1t was not sufficient to place them in a state of af- 
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fluence, but it was enough to keep them beyond the possibi- 
lity of suffering the pangs of want. Jerome was overjoyed, 
and most anxiously desired to throw himself at the feet of his 
benefactor ; but that noble-minded man, as delicate as benevo- 
Jent, chose to remain unknown; the delightful sensations of 
his own bosom were to him suflicient remuneration, and he 
had no desire to receive the homage of a fellow-creature for 
an act which sought its recompence from a higher source. 
The reader may perhaps imagine that Eremival was the ge- 
nerous donor, but alas! his heart was made of far different 
materials ; he heard of the affair, and being apprised of the 
delicacy with which the favour had been conterred, it occurred 
to him that, by assuming the credit of the action, he should 
obtain such a strong hold on the gratitude and esteem of the 
susceptible Milesia, as would effectually answer his nefarious 
purpose. Having suffered a short time to relapse, in case the 
real benefactor should make himself known, and finding, at 
length, that he had nothing to apprehend on that score, he re- 
paired to the cottage of the poor man. Entering with a self- 
satisfied, yet condescending mien, he thus addressed the aged 
Jerome :—* My good friend, I understand you have been for 
some time anxious to discover who has done you a favour ; to 
satisfy you, I will now let you know that I am the person who 
has had the happiness of rendering you a service which I con- 
sider you truly deserving of, and which I have both power and 
inclination to repeat.” Jerenie uttered acry of grateful emo- 
tion, and sunk at the feet of the hypocritical Fremival, who, 
with an air of affected modesty, applied his handkerchief to 
his eyes, and said, “ Rise, my worthy Jerome, your gratitude 
oppresses me ; had I expected this, I would still have remained 
unknown.” He then raised, and condescendingly embraced 
the old man, who exultingly called his young family together, 
to unite their thanks for the benevolent gift of their supposed 
friend. Theresa, Pierre, William, all the little ones obeyed 
the call, with Milesia in the midst of them. When informed 
that Fremival was their long-sought benefactor, they over- 
whelmed him with their artless blessings amd caresses. “ Ex 
cellent gentleman !”-—* Kind, gencrous friend !"—“ Angel of 
benevolence !” and a thousand wild unstudied expressions of 
delight burst npon their lips. Melisia, with native dignity and 
grace, caught his hand ; she pressed it to her lips, to her bo- 
soin, and, as her fine blue eyes were raised with saint-like ex- 
pression to Heaven, as if imploring a blessing on his head, the 
heart of Fremival sunk within bim, and he felt ie wasa villain, 
without the grace of amendment. Trying to conceal his em- 
barrassment, he began to play with the children ; he demanded 
the name of each, their daily occupations, their diversions, and 
innumerable trivial questions, He then again addressed Je- 
rome ; 
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rome ; “ My good man, you have a large, and I fear burthen- 
some family ; in some respeets they are, no doubt, the conso- 
lation of your age, but I fear your exertions for their support 
must be more than your advanced age, and encreasing infirmi- 
ties, can well struggle with. I unfortunately have none; what 
say you then? can you consent to part with two of these dar- 
lings? [ will undertake to provide for them. I think girls 
must be the greatest incumbrance, and anxiety for them, in 
ease of your death, must bear heavy on your mind. Give 
your consent then ; 1 will consign one to the care of my mo- 
ther, the other [ will place under the protection of my wife, 
and I hope that their future good conduct will give satisfac- 
tion, both to you and me.” The offer was too flottering to be res 
jected ; the poor old man melted into tears, and Femival, taking 
advantage of the favourable moment, selected Milesia, and, to 
avoid suspicion, the plainest of her sisters. 

Milesia was almost broken-hearted at the thought of quit- 
ting her beloved father; but the fear of his health being im- 
paired by extreme labour, and consideration for her little bro- 
thers and sisters, who would derive so much benefit from the 
arrangement, overpowered her reluctance, and the promises of 
Fremival that she should often see her father, at length com- 
pletely reconciled her to the afflicting separation. Jerome gave 
the best advice to his two daughters, and tenderly recom- 
mended them to Fremival, exhorting them to love, honour, 
and obey him as asecond father. 

The tender Milesia, taking her sister by the hand, ascended 
the carriage which stood at the door. Though Fremival had 
asserted that he had no children, it was a falsehood, for he had 
two, a son and a daughter, nearly the age of Milesia. It was 
not, however, his intention to introduce his lovely victim to 
them, but conducted her to a lone house in the country, which 
none of his family cared much to visit. Milesia was greatly 
surprised at finding no one to receive her, but her sister was too 
young to make any remarks, and Fremival satisfied her, for a 
time, by saying that his wife was absent with a sick relation, 
but would be with them in a few days. The time, however, 
passed on, yet no wife appeared ; Fremival threw off the dis- 
guise of a benefactor, and appeared in his proper character, 
and Milesia, beholding in him a base and tyrannical oppressor, 
felt all her esteem change to hatred. She indignantly de- 
manded to be restored to her father ; he endeavoured to argue 
her-out of her scruples, but he was too crafty to use violence, 
which would have subjected him to condign punishment. 


(Lo be concluded in our next.) 
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ROT IN SHEEP. 
A Correspondent in a late Weekly Entertainer, having justly 


remarked on that frequent and commonly fatal disease in 
sheep, called the rot, regrets at the same time our not possess- 
ing a remedy to cure it. 

{ feel it therefore incumbent on me to acquaint the public, 
that Mr. Jeans, of Castle-Cary, has for many years met. with 
great success in curing the most confirmed cases of this com- 

laint. 

The method answers so generally as to lead Mr. Jeanes to 
conclude it will succeed on an average in ninety cases of a hun- 
dred. Some years since many diseased sheep were committed 
to Mr. Jeans’s care by the Bath agricultural society ; the greater 
part of which was cured, and a premium of twenty guineas 
was awarded by the society to Mr. Jeans, on condition that he 
would make the method known to the public. ‘To this he ob- 
jected, on account of the expences that attached to the expe- 
riments. It is agreeable to Mr. Jeans’s wishes to communicate 
the above information to the public as widely as possible, es- 
pecially as the mdlady is very destructive, and very prevalent 
at the present time. 





Salt Mines lost to Austria, by the Treaty of Vienna; the Pro- 
ducts of those reserved ; with Queries on the Origin of Salt. 


lp city of Wieliczka, in Gallicia, the salt pits of which 

are to be possessed in common by the sovereigns of Aus- 
tria and Saxony, according to the late treaty of peace between 
Austria and France, contains a parcel, or parcels of miserable 
wooden huts, and scarcely any better buildings. It stands 
immediately over an enormous mountain of salt, which is 
covered by about twenty fathoms of earth. The mine is di- 
vided into three stories, one below the other; each is about 
thirty fathoms in height, about two thousand fathoms in length, 
and four hundred in breadth. Insomuch that those who ex- 
plore these mines affirm, that whoever would devote six hours 
every day to the examination of them,would employ six weeks 
in visiting the whole of these subterraneous vaults. 

The value of the products of this mine is estimated at 
300,000 ducats annually. Besides losing a moiety of this in- 
come, Austria loses the salt pits of Hallein near Salzburgh, 
which, with those of Berchtoldsgaden, yield $87,000 quintals 
of salt yearly. 

From the shores of the Adriatic sea also, a quantity of salt 
was procured every year; in 1804, Austria relinquished the 
salt-pits of Hall. 
Not- 
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Notwithstanding these losses of mines of this valuable mi- 
neral, Austria is not destitute of salt springs. Not far from 
Wieliezka, is the rich source of salt, Bochnia, which is of vast 
extent, though not more than twelve salt-pits have hitherto 
been in operation at the same time. This is still retained by 
the emperor. Beside the refineries of Wieliczka and Bochnia, 
there were in Gallicia fourteen salt works belonging to the so- 
vereign, and two hundred salt works belonging to private pro- 
prietors, which produced 900,000 quintals of salt annually. 
Hallstadt and Ischel at the source of the Fraun, in Higher Aus- 
tria, furnished annually 660,000 quintals; the salt works of 
Styria furnished 154,000 quintals, and those of Hungary 
800,000 quintals. 

eee HK HH 

These salt mines are among the most perplexing as well as 
surprising objects to which the investigation of naturalists can 
be directed. Are they immense deposits of salt formed by 
settlings from the sea in former ages? Is the saltness of the 
sea owing to the dissolution of similar masses, to which the 
otherwise fresh waters of the ocean having had access, have 
thereby been rendered salt?) Was salt one of the constituent 
elements of the original creation? or is it a secondary produc- 
tion? In Ethiopia there are mountains of salt, and the sub- 
stance of the salt they yield isso extremely hard that it serves 
the purposes of circulation as a medium of commerce; it is 
truly a rock. These mountains, if we rightly understand the 
descriptions of them, rise bigh above the surface of the earth ; 
the mines of Austria lie deep below the general level of the 
country around them; each of these natural collections of salt 
is inexhaustible. Elsewhere salt springs ate found, and water 
impregnated wiih the mineral, is drawn up (pumped up) and 
afterwards refined, as at Upton, in Worcestershire; while in 
other places, as on the borders of the Caspian, the waters ex- 
posed to the action of the air, supply incredible masses of salt, 
year after year, without any sensible dimiuutiou. In these 
stores nature presents salt ia a pure and perfect state; not so, 
in that immense and more than inexhaustible repository the 
ocean, from whence the salt used in our island is drawn. In 
sea water, salt is found in various proportions, but always min- 
gled with earth, by which its quality is deobased. ‘lhese it 
should be the object of the refiner and salt-boiler to separate ; 
so that, when the product of his labours is applied to the pur- 
pose of resisting putrefaction, and counteracting the decom- 
posing properties of the atmosphere, the viands committed to 
its protecting power, should be effectually secured and pre- 
served. 

The revenue drawn by this country from its salt works, is 
among the most considerable resources of the state; byt that 
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the duty on this necessary article is all profit to the nations, is 
not the opinion of the most judicious statesman ; it is to the 
weight of the duties that the impurities by which British salt 
is depraved are attributed. 


” 





TUNICS WORN BY GREEK LADIES. 
[From Mr. Hope’s Costume of the Ancients.] 


HE tunic was wom: by females quite loose, or confined 
bya girdle; and. this girdle was either drawn tight round 
the waist, or loosely slung round the loins. Often, when the 
tunic was very long, and would otherwise have entangled the 
feet, it was drawn over the girdle in sucha way as to conceal 
the latter entirely underneatli its folds. It is not uncommon 
to see two girdles of different widths worn together, the one 
very high up, and the other very low down, so as to form be- 
tween the two in the tunic, a puckered interval; but this fa- 
shion was only applied to:short tunics by Diana, the wood- 
nymphs, and other females fond of the chase, the foot race and 
other such martial exercises, and were incompatible with long 
petticoats. 

From Greck vases and paintings we learn that the tunic was 
often adorned with sprigs, spots, stars, &c. worked in the ground 
of the stuff; and rich scrolls, meanders, &c. carried round its 
edges; and this tunic was. frequently, as well out of doors as 
within, worn without any other more external garment. In 
mourning, when the Grecian ladies cut their hair close to the 
head, they wore the tunic black ; as appears from two of my 
Greek vases, both representing Electra performing funeral rites 
at the tomb of Agamemnon. 

Over this tunic or under-garment, which was made to reach 
the whole length of the body, down to the feet, Grecian temales 
generally, though not always, wore a second and more external 
garment; only intended to afford an additional covering or 
protection to the upper half of the person. ‘This species of bib 
seems to have been composed of a square piece of stuff, in 
form like our shawls or scarfs, tolded double, so as to be appa- 
rently reduced to half its original width; and was wori with 
the doubled part upwards, and the edge or border downwards, 
next the zone or girdle. It was suspended round the chest 
and back, in such a way that its centwe came under the lett 
arm, and its two ends hung down lvose under the right arm ; 
and according as the piece was square or oblong, these ends 
either only reached to the hips or to the ancles. The whole 
was secured by means of two clasps or buttons, which fastened 
together the tore and hind part over each shoulder. 
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In later times, this bib, from a square piece of stuff dou- 
bled, seems to have become a mere single narrow slip, only 
hanging down a short way over the breast, and allowing the 
girdle when even fixed as high @ possible to appear under- 
neath. 

The peplum constituted the outermost covering -of the 
body. Among the Greeks it was common to both sexes ; but 
was chiefly reserved for occasions of ceremony or of public 
appearance ; and as well in its texture as in ts shape, seemed 
to answer to our shawl. When very long and ample, so as to 
admit of being wound twice-round the body—first under the 
arms, and the second time, over the shoulders—it assumed the 
name of diplax. In rainy or cold weather it was drawn over 
the head. At other times this mode of wearing it was expres- 
sive of humility or of grief, and was adopted by men and wo- 
men, when in mourning, or when performing sacred rites; on 
both which accounts it was thus worn by Agamemnon, when 
going to sacrifice his daughter. This peplum was never fas- 
tened on by means of clasps or buttons, but only prevented 
from slipping off through its own involutions. Endless were 
the combinatious which these exhibited, and in nothing do we 
see more ingenuity exerted or more fancy displayed, than in 
the various modes of making the peplum form grand and con- 
trasted draperies. Indeed, the different degrees of simplicity 
or of grace, observable in the throw of the peplum, were re- 
garded as indicating the different degrees of rusticity or of 
the refinement, inherent in the disposition of the wearer. 

For the sake of dignity, all the goddesses of the Thighest 
class, Venus excepted, wore the peplum; but for the sake of 
convenience Diana generally had her’s furled up, and drawn 
tight over the shoulders, and round the waist, se as to form a 
girdle, with the ends hanging down before or behind. Among 
the Greeks the peplum never had, as among the barbarians, its 
whole circumference adorned by a separate fringe; but only 
its corners loaded with little metal weights or drops, in order 
to make them hang down more straight and even. 

A veil of lighter tissue than the peplum was often worn by 
females. It served both as an appendage of rank and as & 
sign of modesty. On the first account it is seen covering the 
diademr of Juno, the mitre of Ceres, and the turretted crows 
of Cybele, and of the emblematical figures of cities and of 
provinces; and on the latter account it is made in ancient re- 
presentation of nuptials, to conceal the face of the bride. Pe- 
nelope, when urged to state whether she preferred staying with 
her father, or following her husband, is represented expressing 
her preference of the latter, merely by drawing her veil over 
her blushing features. 
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Answer, by G, W. Fones, of North Petherton, to F.W. Fanes’s Chavade, in. 
serted Nevember 27. 


ey COUNTERPOINT is what you mean, 
As in your charade’s plainly seen. 





Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to F. Dyer’s Rebus, inserted November 27. 


HOSE not depriv’d of precious sight 
May thro’ the WINDOWS see the light. 


We have received the like answer from S. Tucker, of Bugford; J.C. 
jun. of Ottery; W. Prior, of Hinton St. George; S. Duck, of South Pe- 
therton; J. Ball, at Evershot schoo); J. W. Jones, and G. W. Jones, of 
North Petherton ; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; J. Hurd, of Honi- 
ton; R. Withall, of Plymouth; Senex, of St. Enoder; T. Byrtt, of Shep- 
ton Mallett; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; J. M. Carveth, near Meva- 
gissey; ayouth of Mevagissey; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. C. of Thorn. 
combe; J. Woodman, of North Curry; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; Wil- 
liam Kent, near Camelford; and F. Hurdon, and E Handford, of Bideford. 





Answer, by S. Duck, of South Petherton, to R. Loosemore’s Rebus, inserted 
November 27, 


TS ... will make appear, 


The town you mean in Devonshire. 


{<r We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
ate; Christopher Caines,at Cerne school; W. ketherick, of St. Austell; 
Fone Ball, at Evershot school; J. W. Jones, and G. W. Jones, of North 
Petherton; J. C. jun. of Ottery; Senex, of St. Enoder; J. Woodman, of 
North Curry; W. Prior, Hinton St. George; and S. Tucker, of Bugford. 





dn ANAGRAM, by W. Prior, of Hinton St. Gerge. 
‘ 


Verb, dear gents. if you transpose, 
An ancient king you will disclose. 





A REBUS, by Caroline Caines, of Lions.Gaje. 
A= river first define ; 


And next a consonant pray find; 
A vessel thirdly make appear ; 
A proposition you'll declare ; 


A vowel find, and pow the same, 
A quadruped you'll surely name. 


















A CHARADE, by A. Kyne, of London. 


NVENOM’D first! approach not me, 
4 From thy dread fangs Piain would flee, 
Lest thou to woe give birth ; 
‘ My second ts that distant land 
Where the Crestor’s mighty hand 
Rais’d Adam from the earth : 
And when these parts are understood, 
‘Lhey ‘ll name the fair wham Cyrus woo'de 
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ZORA’s TOMB. 


Most respectfully inscribed tothe Person who recommended the Name of Zora. 


©" how I love the deep’ning gloom 

Of yonder mournful cypress shade, 

There, where within the dreary tomb, 
Poor Zora! hapless fair! is laid! 


Her cheeks were redder than the blush 
That early decks the eastern sky ; 
Nor the sweet warbling of the thrush 

With her melodious voice could vie. 


Her eyes, Oh! "twas their fatal fire 
Lighted the flame her beauty fann'd; 

? Twas they first bade the youths admire 
Charms which no stoic could withstand. 


And art thou gone? and shall no one 
Thy virtues and thy truth declare > 

And shall no rudely sculptur’d stone 
Point out the fairest of the fair ? 


When some proud, haughty noble dies, 
The venal bards his praises swell ; 
But lowly virtue slighted lies, 
And none will tune for her the shell. 


No dazzling, empty pomp of pride 
Attends her to her lowly bed; 
But o’er her grave tho’ fools deride, 
Affection bitter tears will shed. 


Yet one poor lowly poet will 
Weave to thy praise the artless lay ; 
Thy virtues shall his numbers fill ; 
His grief for thee shall ne’er decay. 


Thy fervent love, thy steady truth, 
Thy friendship holy and sincere, 
Thy fate in prime of sprightly youth, 
All claim the tributary tear, 
And at the sitting of the sun, 
He’ll seek thy grave, and pay it there, 
Until the darksome night is done, 
And sunbeams warm the chilly air. 


‘Then in the breeze the yew shall wave, 
And dew-drops, pendant on its spray, 

Shall drop like tears upon thy grave, 
And glisten in the solar ray. 


And there, when evening breezes blow, 
‘The nightingale shall take its stand, 
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And mournful, solemn, soft, and stow, 


Pour its wild wood-notes simply grand. 


Of these the humble poet sings, 

Ats thoughts of ‘scenes, tho’ now tong pasty 
‘To fancy’s recollection brings, ~~ 

Lighted by beams from mem’ry cast. 


But can the poet use his art 
Since Zora hies among the dead ? 

It was her praise that cheer’d his hearts 
And with her all his pow’rs.are fled. 


Save those that prompt the simple lay 
He weaves o’er lovely Zora’s tomb, 
While the bright moon, with fav’ripg ray 
Scatters afar the sullen gloom. 


Farewell! a long, a last farewell 
My Zora! beauty’s artless child; 
For thee no more the muse can swell 
The lays which erst thy hours beguil’d. 


For free from every mortal woe, 
Deep in the grave poor Zora lies; 
Nor hope nor tear again can know 
Till the last trump shall rend the skies. 


°Till the archangel’s warning voice 

Shall make earth’s firm-fix’d centre shake, 
Then shall she with the good rejoice, 

And leave the sinful soul to quake. 


J. TREADWIN. 








SONN E T. 


Weary wanderer in this vale of tears, 
How lonely, and how sad, I journey on; 
Fled the bright morning of my youthful years, 
The days of love, and joy, and hope, are gone! 
For she that once beguil’d life’s thorny way 
With tales of purest love, and dalliance sweety 
Has left ine here to sigh from day to day, 
And mourn her loss. For I no more shall mect 
Along my future road, the heavenly fair: 
Cold, cold she sleeps within her earthly. bed, 
Nor sees her lover wrung wilh dumb despair, 
Nor knows that every joy with her has fled. 
Departed maid! I would the time were come 
That I might sleep with thee within the silent tomb! 





On the frequent Occurrence of Crim. Con. Cases. 


H! married Jove! the muse will own, 
When two congenial souls unite, 
Thy golden chain’s inlaid with down, 
‘Lhy lamp with Heaven’s own lustre bright. 


But if no genial star.of love, 
Oh! Hymen! smile on thy fair rite, 
Thy chen a dismal weight shell prove, 
Thy lamp a sad, sepulchral ligh:! 
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